










•LOYALTY- 


OYALTY is its own reward. The man who 
will not do his best under all circumstances, 
who will not render the highest service of 
which he is capable, is not only disloyal to 
his employer, but he disregards the dictates 
of his own highest self. Remember that it is a much 
greater thing to build a life than to make a living. 
Whatever you do for the interests of the man who 
employs you, reacts upon your own life and char¬ 
acter. Every new idea or method you originate, and 
every bit of exceptional service you render, is of in¬ 
finitely greater value in the way of developing your 
own possibilities than it can possibly be worth in the 
way of immediate financial reward- The man who 
is disloyal to his employer defrauds him, but what is 
much worse, he robs himself. “We make a living 
by what we get, but a life by what we give.” Most 
people are so busy thinking about what they can get, 
that they have little time left to think about what they 
are going to give. If they stopped to analyze the sit¬ 
uation they would know that if they placed the em¬ 
phasis on the giving and the service they ought to 
render, their getting, or income would take care of 
itself. . 

— Knox, in Salesmanship and Business Efficiency. 
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Owes All To Surgeon’s Sfyll 

Leg Once Severed is Made to Serve Veteran Engineer Throughout Forty-Five 
Years and Seven Months of Continuous Service 


M ODERN surgery is much lauded. It is 
right that this is so. And while none of 
us care to anticipate the necessity of re¬ 
course to it, there is something of relief in the 
knowledge of what it is accomplishing. Much 
rather this, than the 
thought that in an emer¬ 
gency we should have to 
rely upon the ability of 
a medical man of fifty 
years ago, instead. But 
even then great feats 
were accomplished un¬ 
der the head of medical 
science and there was 
among us until April 1. 
last, one who could tes¬ 
tify to this fact. 

Charles Schuster of 
No. 30 Mitchell Avenue, 

Carbondale, Pa., former¬ 
ly a locomotive engineer 
on the Pennsylvania di¬ 
vision but in more re¬ 
cent years a tool room 
attendant at the round¬ 
house in that city, who 
served the Company 
continuously for forty- 
five years and seven 
months, is the man. His 
experience was most re¬ 
markable. 

His name also can bo 
numbered among those 
of others who have come 
in years past from the 
lake-dotted hills of Wayne county, Pennsylvania, 
to The Delaware and Hudson. He was born in 
Clinton township, about six miles from Wavmart, 
August 27, 1850, the second youngest of five chil¬ 
dren in the family of Charles Schuster, a farmer 
who came to this country from Germany, in 1848. 
During his childhood days he profitted by such 


education as might be had at the country scho Is 
in the vicinity of his home and then, when he was 
old enough, became a farm hand. Many of 
our readers will appreciate just what he means 
when he says that during that time he did 
■‘everything hard " from 
5 o'clock in the morning 
until !) o'clock at night 
and received not to exceed 
twenty dollars a month 
and his board. As a 
matter of fact he worked 
for fifty cents a day and 
his board, after lie was 
married. 

During 1S6S and ISO!), 
he was employed tem¬ 
porarily by The Dela¬ 
ware and Hudson Canal 
Company under Joe 
Stahl, a foreman, who 
had charge of the con¬ 
struction of a reservoir 
at Mt. Pleasant, or 
Hankinson's Pond, about 
fifteen miles northeast 
of Wavmart, the water 
of which, when com¬ 
pleted, fed the canal as 
needed. There were fif¬ 
teen or twenty such 
dams built during canal 
and gravity railroad 
days to serve as feeders 
for the canal or to sup¬ 
ply power at various 
planes on the gravity 
railroad during its earlier years of operation. 

The dam, as he remembers it now, was of solid 
rock masonry, seven or eight hundred feet in 
length and about thirty-eight feet high. It was a 
very neat piece of work, and is standing today 
as firmly as when completed. An average force 
of approximately 150 men was employed on it 
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Ten years later, or on September 1, 1879, ho 
began the long career only recently concluded, 
lie was first employed as a headman on No. 5 
(plane) at $18 a month. In this work he did 
the hooking or unhooking of the cars as they 
broke over the head of the plane either in descent 
or ascent of it, and in doing this was obliged to 
ride the trips for a short distance. 

He had worked just twenty-four days when, 
in unhooking a trip that had just come up the 
plane, his hold was broken and he was thrown 
against the bank alongside the tracks. In trying 
to recover himself, his right pant leg was caught 
by some protruding part of the truck and his leg 
drawn under the wheels. Nine wheels passed over 
it before the movements of the trip were stopped. 
The bone was completely severed and only a ten¬ 
don about the size of a finger, held the leg together. 
This, fortunately, protected the artery. The first 
thought of the. physician who was called to at¬ 
tend him, was to amputate it, but he quickly 
decided to try and save it instead. Then for 
many weeks there was an uphill struggle in 
which the physician’s skill was put to a severe 
test and Mr. Schuster’s nerve and patience sore¬ 
ly tried. At last signs of improvement were to 
lie seen and at the end of a year he was able to 
leave his bed and soon after return to his work 
without the aid of crutches or even a cane. The 
leg had been kept exceptionally straight and was 
but slightly shorter than when injured. Several 
fragments of the bone he kept as pocket pieces 
and these he carries with him even today. Of 
another, he had a brotherhood pin made after he 
had become a locomotive engineer years later. 

On his return to work, he was sent to Scranton 
to serve as a llagtnan nt the Sand Hank crossing 
in the vicinity of the spur that now extends to 
the passenger station on Lackawanna avenue. 
He was there for about two years and then for 
a few months was engaged in adzing ties used 
in putting down the double track as far as 
Pittston. 

Meanwhile, his attention had bepn centered on 
the movements of trains and thus an ambition 
to “go firing ” bad stirred him. He made this 
known and got transferred, making his first run 
with “Deacon ’’ Wint on July 4, 1882, from Car- 
bondale to Scranton and return. From that time 
on until be was promoted to an engineer on Feb¬ 
ruary 1. 1S8S. he served with most of the engi¬ 
neers on the division and on most of the runs. 

He went “ running,” just as a new series of 
culm burners was being received by the Company, 
and he was to have had one of these on a run 
between C'arbondale and Nineveh. “Pete” Van- 
dermark for whom he had fired, appreciating the 
condition of his leg and the severe strain to 
which it would naturally be subjected during 
a long run, offered to take liis place and allow 
him to stay in the yards at Carbondale. The 
master mechanic agreed to this and, except on a 


few occasions when he went out on the road in 
an emergency, he stayed in yard service, work¬ 
ing nights, for twenty-two years. 

He recalls that in the earlier years of his serv¬ 
ice ou the road, firemen were paid $1.83 for a 
round trip from Carbondale to Nineveh ant that 
they did well to earn $40 a month. Everything 
they had to buy was cheaper then than now, and 
they got along very well. 

In April. 1910, the condition of his leg com¬ 
pelled him to leave the road and he was given a 
position in the roundhouse by J. J. Reid, who 
was then master mechanic on that division. 
Five years later, he went into the tool room 
where he remained until pensioned. 

Throughout his entire career, he took great 
pride in doing well whatever work was assigned 
to him. He would have been glad, indeed, to 
have continued as an engineer for he liked the 
life so well that many times he found himself 
anxious for night to come so that he might re¬ 
port for duty. More proof of this feeling is to 
be found in the fact that in his twenty-two years 
in the yards, lie had only one holiday. Indeed, 
he was so regular in his working habits that 
people residing on the streets through which he 
passed on his way to work declare that they 
could safely set their clocks by him as he would 
invariably pass their house at the same time each 
day. 

When he could no longer follow the more 
strenuous work of the road, he did not allow 
himself to become disheartened. In the round¬ 
house. he was assigned to the filling of rod cups 
and other duties in getting locomotives ready 
for the road and it was his one great ambition 
that never should an engineer have reason to 
complain about a hot pin and be able to place 
the responsibility upon him. And in this he was 
most successful for never was there such an in¬ 
stance brought to his attention. This policy he 
continued when assigned to the tool room. And 
now. when it is all over, he declares with evi¬ 
dent satisfaction that, “ From the day I went to 
work until the day I was pensioned, 1 never 
wasted or destroyed anything belonging to the 
Company, but saved everything I could.” 

He was married May 1. 1874, to Miss Pauline 
Rosener of Aldenville. Pa., and to them four 
children were born, all of whom are living. For 
thirty years he has been a member of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. He is 
also a member of the P. 0. S. of A. of Carbon¬ 
dale. of the German Lutheran church of that, 
city, and of The Delaware and Hudson Veterans’ 
Association. 


Recognizing the good wrought by others is 
equivalent to making a deposit in the Bank of 
Appreciation, the dividends of which are 
unlimited. 
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Railway Reminiscences 

English Use of the Word “Schedule” Developed as a Result of a Visit Made by 
a Qroup of Railway Men to This Country 


To All Officers and Employes: 

Mr. George P. Noele published his '* Railway Reminiscences " in JH0}, covering half 
a cent urn °f railway progress and a railway superintendent’s life, principally on the 
London and Northwestern Railway. Mr. Neele began his work in the Autumn of 18'i 7 
and retired from service in the Summer of 180.1 as a Superintendent of the Line, a 
position similar to that of a General Superintendent in this country. His book con¬ 
tains interesting comments and historical data regarding the development of English 
railway practice over that long period and I races llie effeel thereon of Ihe development 
of American experience. There was apparently then, as there is now, constant visita¬ 
tion baek and forth between the tiro countries of railway officers with a view of post¬ 
ing themselves as to progress and experimentation. 

Mr. Neele was one of the party of which he had charge, which came over to this 

country in April, 1881. His report thereon is yuoted below. It is interesting to note 

that the English use of the word " schedule ” was introduced as the result of that 

ti'ip, taking the place of their rather awkward expression " itinerary of the route,” 
although they did not take over the pronouncement, they using it as though there was 
no c ” in the word. 

I have thought the information might In' interesting as giving a “bird’s-eye” view 
of railway conditions as they struck an Englishman forty-three years ago, the more 
especially as Ihe party made, a trip over a port ion of The Delaware and Hudson Com¬ 
pany’s line. 



President. 


O N Good Friday we left London. Mr. Findlay, 
Mr. Dawson (Railway Clearing House), 
and Mr. Eddy seeing us off by the 5:00 
j). in., for Liverpool. Mr. O. L. Stephen was ac¬ 
companied by bis three sons to Liverpool; Mr. 
Inman, Jun , Mr. Henry Taylor (Euston Hotel), 
and my son. Ernest, also travelled with us. We 
stayed at night at Liverpool, and on Saturday, 
the ltith of April, joined the ‘ Gallia.’ Colonel 
Bourne. Mr. Bateson, Mr. Mott, Mr. James Shaw, 
and Mr. Loveland were among those who came 
down to see us off. 

“ Mr. Alfred Fletcher, Mr. Charles Mclver, and 
Mr. Graves voyaged with us as far as Queens¬ 
town. We had hoped that Mr. Skipworth would 


have run down from Dublin to greet ns. but Mr. 
Stirling brought a telegram from him instead. 
Our party, consisting of the Duke of Sutherland, 
his son (Lord Stafford), Mr. .1. I’. Bickersteth. 
Mr. Knowles, Mr. George Crosfield. Mr. Henry 
Crnsfield. Mr. 0. L. Stephen, and myself, com¬ 
pleted the Railway contingent; while as friends 
of the Duke we had in addition. Mr. Wright 
(his secretary). Dr. Russell, of The Times. Sir 
Henry and Lady Green. 

“The ’Gallia’ was under the comand of Cap¬ 
tain Hains; the first officer being Mr. Jackson; 
now Captain Jackson, in charge of Fleetwood 
and its steamers, 

“The runs made were as follows: 
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1st day after leaving Queenstown.331 miles 

2nd day after leaving Queenstown.390 miles 

3rd day after leaving Queenstown.372 miles 

4th day after leaving Queenstown.329 miles 

5th day after leaving Queenstown.329 miles 

6th day after leaving Queenstown.354 miles 

7th day after leaving Queenstown.370 miles 

Sth day after leaving Queenstown.359 miles 

2S34 miles 

“The run of 390 miles was the highest the 
‘ Gallia ” had ever made. 

" Mr. Butler Duncan, of New York, was one 
of our fellow-passengers, and so was Mr. \V. B. 
Washburn, President of the National Bank of 
Greenfield, Mass., and ex-Governor of the State 
of Massachusetts, which he described as ‘ the 
best state in the best country in the world ’ The 
former gentleman gave me very full information 
as to the American state methods of dealing with 
applications for the right of ‘ building ’ railroads, 
the legislation for separate states, and the diffi¬ 
culties experienced in dealing with lines passing 
through more states than one; the constitution 
of the railway staff, with presidents and vice- 
presidents. and the engineering and constructive 
organization of the lines. It was a difficult les¬ 
son at first to assimilate, but I derived much 
benefit from his explanations, and could better 
understand the relative positions of railway offi¬ 
cers I subsequently met in the States from the 
guidance he had afforded me. 

“At New York our Agent, Mr. Trowbridge, 
met us. Mr. Frank Thomson, one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the Pennsylvania Railroad visited 
us nt our hotel—the Brevoort House—and care¬ 
fully went through the train scheme we had 
drawn up. We were very largely indebted to 
him for the remarkable facility with which our 
journey was carried out. Every possible require¬ 
ment was provided for us—a special train for 
our use throughout the whole tour, with atten¬ 
dants and cooks, and a special baggage-master. 
My only regret being that owing to our being 
thus carefully nursed I lost the opportunity of 
seeing what American travelling in its every-day 
practice really is. 

“ Early next morning. Mr. ,7. N. Abbott, of 
the Erie, Mr. Louis F. Booth, of the Chicago 
and Northwestern, Mr. Jowett. and Mr. Blanch¬ 
ard all offered the ‘ courtesies ’ of their lines, 
and we were waited on by the officers of the 
Great Western Railway of Canada and by those 
of the Grand Trunk—Mr. Edgar, Mr. Beach, and 
Mr. Wainwright—in order that the proposed de¬ 
tails of our journey over those systems should 
be mutually understood. A visit to the various 
shipping offices and an inspection of our own, at 
145 Broadway, filled up the forenoon. A drive 

sir 


in the park and a dinner in Delmonico’s Grand 
Dining Saloon completed the day. 

“ Next day our whole party travelled along the 
Elevated Railway, taking the eastern side of 
the city line, and" proceeding ns far as the swing 
bridge." then recently constructed, over the Harlem 
River near the Croton Aqueduct. At mid-day 
we visited the Central Station, and had an inter¬ 
view with Mr. Rutter and Mr. Vanderbilt, who 
came the same afternoon to luncheon with the 
Duke and our party. We made an excursion to 
Brooklyn in the afternoon, and saw the site of 
the giant bridge which now spans the river. At 
the time of our visit there was only one cable 
stretching across, at a great altitude. Our Agent, 
Mr. Trowbridge, was very proud of having been 
one of the first to venture across in the work¬ 
men’s pulley-basket. 

“At night a surprise visit was paid to the fire 
engine depots of New York, and the wonderful 
celerity of the firemen, the rapid action of the 
splendidly trained horses, the quickness with 
which steam was got up in the engines, made a 
great impression on our party, especially the 
Duke of Sutherland whose partiality for attend- 
ing fires was notorious. 

“ On leaving New York we were taken by one 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad steamers to their 
large depot nt Harsimus Bay, and this was our 
first opportunity of seeing the 1 corn elevators ’ 
at work. It was a new experience to me to ob¬ 
serve how the loose corn in large volume was 
carried along the broad surface of rapidly mov¬ 
ing endless bands, unprovided with any side 
edges—round curves—up and down gradients— 
in one continuous stream to its alloted space in 
these lofty erections, in readiness for further 
transmission by truck or steamer. A special 
train took us to Philadelphia. A new terminal 
station of the Pennsylvania Railroad had been 
recently opened, and n portion of the line con¬ 
structed along the town on elevated arches—a 
considerable advance on the mode of crossing 
streets on the level which we had observed else¬ 
where, and notably in the town of Elizabeth, in 
the State of New Jersey, through which we had 
passed on our journey from New York. We 
went by train to the extensive coal and oil stores 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and then by water 
on the rivers Schuylkill and Delaware to the 
Pennsylvania Depot, nnd afterwards to see the 
Company’s large offices in Fourth Street, termi¬ 
nating our day at the Continental Hotel, after 
viewing Independence Hall, the Mayor’s Parlour, 
the Academy of Arts, and the new Law Courts, 
with the splendid dome in course of erection, in¬ 
tended to be capped by a statue of William Penn, 
nnd claimed to be the loftiest public building in 
the States. 

“ The installation of the electric light in the 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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Veterans To Visit Electric City 

Fourth Annual Reunion of Their Association Will Be Held Amid the Beautiful 
Surroundings of Central Park, Schenectady 


I 



Members livhig 
in the vicinity of 
Albany and Troy, 
or on those por¬ 
tions of the Sara¬ 
toga and Susque¬ 
hanna divisions 
not included in 
the schedules, will 
find either local 
train or trolley 
service sufficiently 
convenient. 


G IYEX the right sort of weather, the Fourth 
Annual Outing and Dinner of The Dela¬ 
ware and Hudson Veterans’ Association 
which is to be held in Central Park, Schenec¬ 
tady, X. Y., on Saturday, August 8, promises 
to climax all previous events of the kind. That 
is the hope and ambition, at least, of the mem¬ 
bers of the committee making the arrangements 
for the day. In their planning Schenectady has 
been chosen because of its central location there¬ 
by making it possible for every veteran to at¬ 
tend and'still be able to return to his home the 
same day. Practically every detail has now been 
worked out and when those who desire to be 
served with dinner at the park have made their 
reservations, everything will be in readiness for 
a day that never can be forgotten because of the 
many splendid features it will develop. 

While the distances from Rouses Point and 
Wilkes Bane may seem forbidding to some, the 
schedules have been made sufficiently fast enough 
to remove much of the tediousness of such a trip. 
But those who have attended these reunions in 
the past will recall that the train journey has 
afforded such a fine opportunity for the renewal 
of acquaintances as to make the hours so spent 
altogether too few. 

These schedules 
are based on East¬ 
ern Standard 
Time. 


made to transport them from the Union station 
to the park in trolley cars. In order to expedite 
this movement, tokens at seven cents each, the 
equivalent of a one-way fare, will be sold en route 
leaving Oneonta and Whitehall. This will avoid 
any confusion resulting from the making of 
change as the trolleys are being boarded, and as 
these cars will move on a two-minute headway 
the necessity for such an arrangement is at once 
apparent. 

The trip to the park will not occupy more than 
twelve or fifteen minutes and, for the greater 
part, lies through the finer residential quarter 
of the city. The beautiful homes, fine boulevards, 
and a wonderful profusion of shrubbery, trees 
and flowers make the ride a genuine pleasure all 
the way. 

Schenectady is an industrial city. It is one of 
our fastest growing cities. And to its - growth 
we. as railroad men. have contributed much from 
a transportation standpoint. In 1800 it had 19,- 
902 residents; in 1900. 31,682; in 1910, 72.826; 
in 1920, 88.723; in 1924. 100.067 (estimated); 
and. in 1925. 102.161 (estimated). During 1924. 
2.074 building permits with a total valuation of 
(Continued on Page 11) 


As it is expected 
that upward of 
1,000 persons will 
reach Schenectady 
on these trains 
special arrange¬ 
ments have been 
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plan of Group Insurance, stand guilty of an 
offense against mankind in an hour when that 
family should have been benefitted through in¬ 
surance payments that otherwise might have 
gone into the home? 


Office of 'Publication : 

DELAWARE AND HUDSON BUILDING. 
ALBANY. N. Y. 


P UBLISHED semi-monthly by The Delaware and Hudson 
Company for the information of the men who operate the 
railroad, in the belief that mutual understanding of the 
problems all have to meet will help us to solve them for our 
mutual welfare. 

Permission is given to reprint, with credit, in port or in full, 
any article appearing in THE BULLETIN. 
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‘ Don’t be Stampeded 

D ESPITE continued attempts from certain 
quarters to undermine confidence in Group 
Insurance, it is steadily gaining favor. 
Not alone is this true among industrial workers, 
but with professional men and women. Two and 
a quarter million subscribers in the United 
(States attest this fact, while of its many benefits 
there need be no discussion among us. because 
Delaware and Hudson employes have seen the 
workings of the plan through its many options 
so long now as to know exactly to what extent 
it insures relief. 

But why the continued antipathy. Surely no 
one is being robbed. Neither are there any 
strings tied to the plan. The premium payments 
are so nominal as not to become burdensome. 
In fact they are the lowest ever in force for such 
protection. And protection is exactly what they 
cover. No one could complain that they had been 
cheated out of a cent were the plan to be discon¬ 
tinued at once, any more than would the home 
owner who had paid for fire protection on his 
buildings for a period of years yet they had not 
burned and because of that fact cannot be re¬ 
imbursed in any way when his policy has expired. 
Furthermore, no person enjoying the benefits of 
Group Insurance under an employer who is 
financially responsible for the continuance of 
the plan expects to have that protection remain 
in force if employment relations are severed at 
any time. That is indeed a far-fetched argu¬ 
ment. 

These instances are cited because they arc two 
points upon which opponents of Group Insurance 
like to harp. They are inconsequential as com¬ 
pared with the real merits of the plan. But must 
not a person who thus persists in his attempts 
to dissuade another in his determination to pro¬ 
tect himself and family by subscription to the 


He Set the Signal 

A STORY of heroism in the every day life of 
railroad men was revealed in Oakland 
recently when a train was called to halt 
by a signal set by a dying man. 

There was no one present to write of the aet, 
to record the emotions, or the mental and physi¬ 
cal struggle for the towerman who, in his last 
moments, thought of his job and its responsibili¬ 
ties. lie was found on the Hoi r with his lifeless 
hand on the lever Stricken with a heart attack, 
he thought of the train’ and the passengers, the 
dangers which would come with no man on 1 lie 
job. He set his signal with his failing strength 
and died a hero. 

Thomas II. Corker's act strengthens that tra¬ 
dition which lives in the signal stations, engi¬ 
neers’ cabs, and power houses of the country. 
It was fi rtunate for Santa Barbara that with 
the coming of the shock there was a man who 
did not leave his post until lie had switched off 
the power without which fallen wires are harm¬ 
less. Men in the power companies and railroads 
can recount scores of such stories and they are 
deserving of attention. In modern life we have 
new dangers and we are not without new heroes. 

—Tlw Oakland Tribune. 


Loyalty Must Be Earned 

G IVE US the man who can take a promotion 
and not be swept off his feet by his suc¬ 
cess; who will not become obsessed with 
the idea that dictatorial or king-like powers have 
been conferred upon him by reason of his advance¬ 
ment; and. who will not forget that his rise was 
dependent in no little part upon the hearty co¬ 
operation of Bill and .Tolm and other good fellows 
and that their goodwill and loyalty either re¬ 
mains a valuable asset with him or is lost, in 
accordance with his treatment of them. Goodwill, 
loyalty, cooperation and other qualities requisite 
to personal success cannot be compelled, they 
must be earned. The really big man gains these 
through consideration, appreciation and a willing¬ 
ness to help others attain bigger things. He is 
the man who can be a regular fellow among men. 
yet always command their respect and devotion. 


Let us be of good cheer, rememberinK that the 
misfortunes hardest to bear are those which never 
come.— Lowell. 
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Forty-Year Club on Tour 

Interesting Visit is Made to Vermont Slate Quarries, Fort Ticonderoga, and Other 

Points of Interest 

By J. T. CONNERS 

fXCen of the T^ail 


M EN of the rail, with hearts of pure gold, 

Imbued with a spirit that never prows old. 
Time hath dealt gently along the old trail. 

Of yesterdays journey, — Oh, men of the rail. 

Mellowed by memory of days long ago 
Dreaming of shadows that pass to and fro 
In fancy we more over the old beaten trail 
Of yesteryears journey — Oh, men of the rail, 

T HIRTY members of the Forty-Year Club, an 
informal group of Delaware and Hudson 
veterans, on Friday and Saturday, dune 12 
and 13. participated in their second annual pil¬ 
grimage. This tour included a visit to the slate 
regions of Vermont, the monument and battle¬ 
fields at Bennington, Vt., Fort Ticonderoga and 
the village of Ticonderoga, and the iron ore dis¬ 
tricts and smelters at and in the vicinity of Port 
Henry. While made exceptionally attractive by 
its immediate development of such sociability as 
is known to exist only among railroad men ol 
long experience, the trip also was made most 
profitable to all by reason of its many educational 
features. 

By visiting the slate quarries at Granville and 
the mills at Fair Haven, the process through 
which slate must pass before it issues in the 
finished product was to lie seen at first hand and 
this proved most interesting, indeed. The jour¬ 
ney was then continued to Ticonderoga. Kn route 
the scenery was varied and entrancingly beauti¬ 
ful. The lakes, whose waters glistened in the 
afternoon sun and reflected the lofty mountains 
and the tall trees that fringed their borders, lent 
a charm indescribable. This was particularly 
true of Nt. Catherine and Bomoseen. Arriving 
at Larrahee's Point on Lake Champlain, the party 
ferried to Fort Ticonderoga and after a short 
drive arrived at Ticonderoga where it was greeted 
hv the Rev. Dr. Harmon and delegations form the 
Chamber of Commerce and Lodge of Flks. 

In the evening, the members were entertained 
in the Congregational church where they were 
again greeted by Dr. Harmon who then, by means 
of stereoptieon views, showed them many points 
of interest, historical and otherwise, in and about 
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Down through the vista of forty odd years 
The friends who departed we sec through our 
tears. 

t)nee more they are treading the well worn trail 
Of yesteryears journey — Oh, men of the rail. 

Hut tonight we are greeting each other once more 
And renewing the friendships we formed rtf yore, 
'The friendships that lightened our toil on the trail 
tif yesteryears journey — Oh , men of the rail. 

Ticonderoga. L. F. Perry. assistant to the gen¬ 
eral traffic manager, explained the object of the 
pilgrimage, emphasizing in particular its educa¬ 
tional value, and then voiced the appreciation of 
his associates for all the many courtesies ex¬ 
tended by Dr. Harmon and others. The poem. 
" Men of the Rail.” then was read as were other 
verses dedicated to Martin Kane, superintendent 
of the general office building at Albany, and 
Smith Phillky. agent at Glens Falls. D. F. 
Wait, paymaster, then presented Mr. Kane with 
a scarf pin and a similar presentation was made 
to Mr. Philley by D. H. Kei.lf.y, fuel inspector, 
Dr. Harmon and the trustees of the oliurch were 
extended a rising vote in appreciation of their 
kindly treatment. Following the entertainment, 
many of the party accepted a previous invitation 
to visit the Elks’ club. 

On Saturday morning, at S o’clock, oil invita¬ 
tion of S. II. Pell, owner of the Fort Ticonderoga 
property, the members of the club met near the 
" French Lines.” Greetings over. Mr. Pell di¬ 
vulged a vast amount of interesting historical 
data concerning that particular location where, in 
17-TS. a clash took place between the English un¬ 
der Abercrombie and the French, led by Mont¬ 
calm. which resulted in a complete rout of the 
former forces. 

Old Fort Ticonderoga and its environs grow 
more and more interesting as the years roll by. 
Meanwhile the work of restoration, as well as 
that of discovery, goes steadily on. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars have been spent to bring hack 
this outstanding relic of our early history, and 
still much remains to be accomplished. 

Fort Ticonderoga is today enveloped in a rich- 
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ness of historic associations far beyond those of 
any other spot on this eontinnent. The King's 
Garden, with its wealth of summer bloom, the old 
well, the pavilion, surrounded as they are with an 
atmosphere of romance never fail to implant last¬ 
ing impressions on the mind of the visitor. At 
the new Liberty monument. Dr. Harmon related 
its interesting story and also that of the John 
Hancock house, both erected through the gen- 
osity of H. A. Moses of Springfield, Mass., a for¬ 
mer resident of Tieonderoga. 

The mining of iron ore and the subsequent 
manufacturing of pig iron have long been the 
principal industry in and about Port Henry. 
Here is to be seen the last word in blast furnaces 
and sintering plants and these were visited. 


George Shook, furnace superintendent, and others 
in the employ of the Witherbee-Sherman Com¬ 
pany being most painstaking in their explana¬ 
tions of the various operations and processes. 

After luncheon enjoyed through the courtesy of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Mineville, seven miles 
distant, was visited. Here several of the party 
descended into “ Harmony A,” one of the ore mines 
and returned with a lump of the ore as proof of 
their underground journey. 

The homeward trip was via the North Hudson, 
Schroon Lake and Lake George. Altogether 
three hundred miles were covered during which 
a wealth of information relative to points of his¬ 
toric and industrial importance, was developed. 



NO. THEY'RE NOT MINERS 

They Made the Forty-Year Club Tour. How Many Can You Identify ? 


Be Observing 

T WO bachelors for a number of years were 
members of and resided at a Bachelors’ 
club. Each evening it was their custom 
to spend several hours at chess and always as 
they played, they were watched closely by another 
member, who, though he refrained from any dis¬ 
cussion with them, studied each move made and 
seemed to know the reason for it. 

One evening one of the bachelors was ill. His 
friend after waiting for him a few minutes turned 
to the member who had watched them play so 
often, and said: “My friend is probably ill, 
would you not enjoy playing in his stead ? ” The 
looker-on only replied: “ I can’t play.” 

Moral: As far as possible learn all that goes 
on about you so that in cases of emergency you 
can replace your co-worker or superior. 

—Contributed by John H. Phillips, Bridge 
and Building Supervisor, Pennsylvania 
Division. 


Don’t Quit 

W HEN things go wrong, as they sometimes will, 
When the road yoil're trudging seems all 
up hill; 

When the funds are low and the debts are high, 
And you want to smile, but you have to sigh, 
When care is pressing you down a bit, 

Rest, if you must, but don't you quit. 

Life is queer with its twists and turns, 

As everyone of us sometimes learns. 

And many a failure turns about, 

When he might have won had he stuck It out; 
Don't give up, though the pace seems slow, 

You may succeed with another blow. 

Often the goal Is nearer than 
It seems to a faint and faltering man. 

Often the struggler has given up, 

When he might have captured the victor’s cup. 
And he learned too late, when the night slipped 
down, 

How close he was to the golden crown. 

Success is failure turned inside out— 

The silver tint of the clouds of doubt, 

And you can never tell how close you are, 

It may be near when it seems afar; 

So stick to the fight when you’re hardest hit, 

It's when things seem worst that you mustn't quit. 

—Portland (Tenn.) Herald. 


An optimist, when broke, just merrily sings, 
“ Let The Rest of the World Go Buy."— Judge. 
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Veterans to Visit Electric Citj) 

(Continued from Page 7) 

$8,229,883 were issued as compared with 1 ,S21 
and a total of $4,951,004 in 1923. 

Here is the home of the General Electric Com¬ 
pany (Edison Works) employing 23,000. people; 
the American Locomotive Company with 5,000 
employes; the Weber 
Electric Company, with 
600 employes; and Mica 
Insulator Company and 
the Maqua Company 
with 350 employes each. 

Twenty-eight other con¬ 
cerns employ approxi¬ 
mately 3,500 persons. 

Electrical apparatus 
of all kinds used for 
generation, transmission, 
distribution. measure¬ 
ment and utilization of 
electricity, steam and 
electric locomotives, pa¬ 
per boxes, baseballs, col¬ 
lars, shirts, fireworks, 
pulleys, varnish, awn¬ 
ings, gloves, bricks, elec¬ 
tric signs, mattresses, 
medical products, cigars, the BRIGHAM CUP 
building stone, novel¬ 
ties, furniture, aprons, printing, books, litho¬ 
graphing. bread, ice cream, and soft drinks are 
manufactured here. 

The city proper covers a total area of 10.34 
square miles and boasts of seventy-eight 

churches; twenty-one school buildings, exclusive 
of Union college, including one high school, seven 
intermediate, twenty-two elementary and one con¬ 
tinuation school with an average daily attendance 
of 10,331 pupils at an average annual cost per 
pupil of $613.43; a public library of 58.213 vol¬ 
umes, with three branches; two daily news¬ 
papers, as well as several foreign language 

newspapers; a police department of 153 mem¬ 
bers, including a chief and assistant chief: a fire 
department of 105 permanent and 3S5 volunteer 
members, which covers the city from twelve sta¬ 
tions and with the aid of 1,715 hydrants with 
a water pressure ranging from forty to ninety 

pounds; and. six banks with a total capital of 

$23,175,000. surplus of $3,466,236, and deposits 
of $57,852,167. There are three theaters and 
several moving picture houses and plans are un¬ 
der way for the completion, during 1926, of a 
new vaudeville theater with a seating capacity 
of 3,000, that will cost about $1,250,000. Six 
first class hotels with a total of 645 rooms ac¬ 
commodate the transient trade. Of the private 
homes 98 per cent are wired for electricity and 
95 per cent are piped for gas. Twenty thousand 
telephones are in use. 


From an established health center the activities 
of the Health department are carried on. These 
include the operation of an isolation hospital for 
contagious diseases and three infant welfare sta¬ 
tions. Clinics are conducted in pre-natal, child 
hygiene, eye, ear, nose and throat, eongential, 
venereal, tuberculosis, medical, surgical and men¬ 
tal cases. The death rate for 1923 was 10.57 
per 1,000, and the birth rate 18.25 computed on 
the same basis. 

It is located on our Susquehanna division with 
connections at llelanson, Mechanicville and Sara¬ 
toga Springs. The main line of the New York 
Central passes through the city, while the Boston 
and Maine and West Shore railroads touch it at 
Scotia and South Schenectady. The Schenectady 
Railway Company operates its local and inter- 
urban trolley service with cars to Albany, Troy 
and Saratoga Springs, making connection* for 
Glens Falls, Lake George and Warrensburg and 
with the Fonda, Johnstown and Gloversville rail¬ 
road. 

Union college, founded in 1795, occupies a 
beautiful campus of over 100 acres in the heart 
of the city, the entrance to which is a memorial 
to John Howard Payne, the author of ‘'Home, 
Sweet Home.” More than 700 students are en¬ 
rolled annually for courses in arts, sciences and 
philosophy. 

Efforts are being made to have sufficient cars 
on hand to make possible a sight-seeing tour 
which will bring to view such points of interest 
as the new Mohawk Golf club, built at a cost of 
approximately $250,000; the Ellis hospital with 
its new addition; the American Locomotive 
Works; the new $1,100,000 Hotel Van Curler; 
the Great Western Gateway bridge, costing near¬ 
ly $3,000,000: the Washington Avenue improve¬ 
ment; the General Electric Workings covering 
nearly seven million feet of floor space; the Erie 
boulevard development, built on the bed of the 
old Erie canal; the public library; Union col¬ 
lege; the boulevards and the best of Schenec¬ 
tady’s beautiful residential districts. Such a ride, 
will oceupv not to exceed one hour and may be 
taken at the nominal price of fifty cents per per¬ 
son in parties of five to seven. 

And last, but not least, particularly on the 
occasion of this outing, are the parks of which 
there are five. There are also thirty-one play¬ 
grounds. Central park is the largest and covers 
156 acres of beautiful rolling land sufficiently 
populated with stately trees as to make it an 
ideal retreat. In fact, the day will be found all 
too short so unusually attractive are the sur¬ 
roundings here. Walking down Wright Avenue 
from the trolley, a stroll none will regret, scores 
of new homes raised on spacious lawns and the 
plats of the boulevard made beautiful with 
flowers and shrubbery will at once fascinate the 
eye. And all the while, the park entrance, a 
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Schedules of Special Trains 


FROM ROUSES POINT 


Leave Rouses Point. 6 :00 

Cooperville. 6 :12 Meet No. 9 

Chazy . 6 :30 Meet No. 7 

West Chazy . 6 :41 

Plattsburg . 6 :56 

South Junction .... 7 :08 

Port Kent. 7 :25 

Willsboro. 7 :46 

Essex . 7 :56 

Whallonsburg . 8 :02 

Wadhams . 8 :08 

Westport. 8 :17 

Port Henry . 8 :39 

Crown Point. 8 :51 

Kurt Ticonderoga. . 9 :02 
Montcalm Landing.. 9 :10 

Putnam . 9:24 

Dresden. 9 :33 

Clemons . 9 :38 

South Bay . 9 .50 Meet No. 1 

Whitehall .10:05 

Comstock .10:18 

Fort Ann .10 :25 

Smith's Basin.10:31 

Fort Edward.10 :45 

Gansevoort .10:58 

Saratoga Springs . .11 :15 

Ballston .11:27 

Ballston Lake .11 :40 

p. m. 

Arrive Schenectady .12:05 


FROM WILKES-BARRE 
a. m. 

Leave Wilkes-Barre . 5 .25 

Hudson. 5 :33 

Carbon St. Jet. ti :03 

Green Ridge . 6 .07 

Olyphant . 6 :17 

Carbondale . 6 :37 

I-anesboro . 7 :45 

Windsor. 8 :03 

Nineveh . 8 :30 

Afton . 8 :38 

Rainbridge. 8 :49 

Sidney . 8 :59 

Unaclilla. 9 :08 

Wells Bridge . 9 :17 

Otego . 9 :26 

Glens Bridge. 9 :32 

Oneonta . 9:42 

Colliers. 9 :53 

Maryland .10:05 

Schenevus.10:12 

Worcester.10:22 

East Worcester ....10:32 
Kichmondville . ...10:40 

Cohleskill .10:56 

Howes Cave .11 :04 

Central Bridge ... 11:10 

Esperanee.11 :18 

I lelanson .11 :25 

I manesburgh .11:32 

Kelley's .11:37 

South Schenectady..11 :45 

Arrive Schenectady .12:00 Noon 


memorial structure, with banks of roses of many 
varieties in the background, extends an appeal 
that cannot for a moment be resisted. 

Last year 0,(100 people from forty-three differ¬ 
ent states enjoyed the city's invitation to camp 
here, while the park authorities also entertained 
more than 125 visitors from Canada. Nova 
Scotia, Hawaii, Africa, Norway and the Canal 
Zone. 

Every privilege of the park, except that of 
boating, is free. Iroquois lake in the center of 
the grounds extends over eight acres and is ideal 
for all water sports. Sand from the seashore 
has been used to make an ideal bathing beach 
with shoot-the-chutes and diving boards. A new 
$25,000 Casino, equipped with picnic tables, 
dressing rooms for bathers, a baby welfare sta¬ 
tion in charge of a trained-registered Red Cross 
nurse, a playroom for the kiddies, and numerous 
other features, has just been completed. There 
is also a complete playground for children, while 
for adults there are ten tennis courts and a base¬ 
ball diamond. Probably the most novel feature 
is the largest radio loud speaker in the world, 
installed in a small building with windows open¬ 
ing in all directions. It is in operation day and 


night and on occasions audiences as large as 
5.000 have " listened in.” 

First thoughts, however, will be of dinner. It 
will be ready by the time those who make the 
necessary reservations are ready to sit down. If 
you have not attended to this detail DO IT NOW, 
as it must lie appreciated that there is no one 
who could possibly estimate with any degree of 
accuracy the number of dinners to be required. 
The price will be $1.50 per plate, as has been 
the rule in the past, except for pensioned mem¬ 
bers for whom tlie Association provides but who 
should nevertheless make their reservations. The 
caterer has promised that everything will be 
steaming hot and that there will be plenty to 
eat. The menu, as submitted, provides for fricas¬ 
see chicken, biscuits, mash'd potatoes, beet 
pickles, tomato and cucumber salad, bread and 
butter, ice cream, coffee, milk or tea, and cigars. 

The sport program of the day will include a 
baseball game between two teams of the Schenec¬ 
tady county league and competitive contests on 
a point basis as between divisions to decide the 
award of a handsome silver loving cup which has 
been donated by R. E. Brigham of Oneonta, an 
official watch inspector for the Company. This 
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part of tire program will be under the direction 
of Schenectady’s recreational director and will 
include such events as horseshoe pitching, a tug- 
o’-war, baseball throwing, one-legged race (ten 
yards), hoop race, peanut race, basket making, 
pie eating, a ladies’ race (ten yards I, shot put; 
ting, broad jumping, and a hop. skip and jump 
event. Get ready to enter these contests. When 
the cup has been won by any divisional unit 
three years in succession, it will remain per¬ 
manently on that division. And don’t forget 
vour bathing suits. 


The special trains will leave Schenectady at 5 
p. m., Eastern Standard Time. Schenectady is 
one of the cities that lias adopted Daylight Sav¬ 
ing time so it will be well to consult your own 
watch at all times in order to avoid any possible 
confusion. 


If you are a member, or eligible for member¬ 
ship, remember the date—Saturday. August 8— 
and you will not have reason to regret missing 
an event the pleasure of which will foster many 
a pleasant recollection in the years to come. 







AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS. SCHENECTADY 


Jl “ Block House ” Described 


R EADERS of our recent series of articles on firm. Each p 
the forts in The Delaware and Hudson > s jointed in > 
territory may wonder just what a block of the next 
house was. The following description is taken measure inde] 
from Weld's “Travels Through North America a l ,im ‘ uf fU '; 

... 11,1 • i ,. . ,, that hit of timber alo 

“A block house is a building whose walls are . 

„ , , , ■ c .. , ... struck would be displai 

formed of thick square pieces ot timber. It is . . . , , , 

• , • , ■ , , ,, remain uninjured. A I 

usually built two stories high, in which case the | ns ( (i lt . i, 

upper storv is made to project about two or , r '' , 

three feet beyond the walls of the lower one, and ^ there is' su 

loopholes are left in the floor round the edge of ^ * 

it. so that if an attempt were made to storm ^ 

the house the garrison could fire directly down pye’rv' mjjitai 
upon the heads of the assailants. Loopholes are r *, f (ll .( res , 

also left in various parts of the walls, some of ' 

which are formed of size sufficient to admit a 1 * r:n 

small cannon to be fired through them. The 
loopholes are furnished with large wooden stop¬ 
pers or wedges, which in the winter season, when 
there is no danger of an attack, are put in. and 
the interstices closely caulked to guard against an ] "empty S cos 
the cold; and indeed in order to render the house va j n effort to 
warm, they are obliged to take no small pains and yiawed.^s 
in caulking the seams between the timbers in The one-ari 
every part. A block house built on the most ap- in his remain 
proved plan is so constructed that if one-half of 


firm. Each piece of timber on the roof and walls 
is jointed in such a manner as to be independent 
of the next wall, and the roof is in a great 
measure independent of all of them, so that il 
a piece of artillery were played upon the house 
that bit of timber alone against which the ball 
struck would be displaced, and every other would 
remain uninjured. A block house is bullet prool 
against the heaviest fire of musketry. As thes< 
houses may be erected in a very short time, ant: 
as there is such an abundance of timber in evert 
part of the country wherewith to build them 
they are met with in North America at almos 
every military outpost, and indeed in almos 
every fortress throughout the country." 

Weld traveled in America from November 
1705. to .Tanuarv. 1797. 


In the smoking car one of the passengers ha< 
an empty coat sleeve. A fellow traveler, after : 
vain effort to restrain his curiosity, finally hemme, 
and hawed, and said : “ I beg your pardon, sir 

but I see you’ve lost an arm." 

The one-armed man picked up the empty sleev 
in his remaining hand and regarded it in apparen 


the other half would stand 
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Eighth Industrial Conference 

PRELIMINARY announcement has just 
been made of the forthcoming Eighth 
Annual Industrial Conference on Human 
Relations in Industry, which is to be held at 
Silver Bay on Lake Cleorge, August 2! to 30, 
inclusive, under the auspices of The Industrial 
Department of the Young Men’s Christian As¬ 
sociations. Among those expected to participate 
in the conference are: E. Iv. Hall, vice presi¬ 
dent, American Telegraph and Telephone Com¬ 
pany; L. F. Lokee, president. Delaware and Hud¬ 
son Company; Dr. William T. Foster. Poliak 
Foundation for Economic Research, Newton, 
Mass.; R. M. Hudson, chief of the Division of 
Simplified Practice, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C.; Major George L. Berry, presi¬ 
dent, International Printing Pressmen and As¬ 
sistants’ Union of North America. Pressmen’s 
Home, Tenn.; C. R. Dugan, vice president. New 
York Central Railroad; A. 11. Young, Curtis. 
Fosdick and Belknap, New York; Charles R. 
Townson, Deering Milliken and Company, Inc- 
New York; and. Dr. Samuel W. Grafflin, West 
Side Y. M. C. A.. New York. 

The conference will convene at 2 p. in., Thurs¬ 
day, August 27. Following the opening session, 
three sectional conferences are planned to con¬ 
sider (a) Incentives, (b) Health Service, and (c) 
Foremen Training. Platform sessions then will 
be held morning and evening with generous time 
planned for discussion. Informal group confer¬ 
ences. round table discussion, recreation and 
friendly intercourse also are planned. 

Some of the topics to be considered, are: 
“ Stabilizing Prosperity.” “ Industry’s Obligation 
to Superannuation and an Evaluation of Present 
and Proposed Plans.” “ Stabilizing Employment 
in Railroad and Manufacturing Industries." 
“ Processes in Labor Organization Making for 
Better Relations and Efficiency,” “ Purpose and 
Significance of the Sale of Stock to Employes." 
“ Production Waste—Material and Men,” and, 
“ Basic Factors in Industrial Progress.” 

This conference affords an excellent opportu¬ 
nity for men and women in all walks of indus¬ 
trial life to meet and discuss human relations 
problems which are now being given so much 
consideration by the best minds in the industrial 
world. Silver Bay is a conference place and not 
a commercial hotel or summer resort. Tt is situ¬ 
ated on the finest body of water in the world 
thus adding a vacation charm to an otherwise 
strenuous program. Ample time will be afforded 
for hiking, mountain climbing, boating, launch 
trips, swimming, fishing, baseball, tennis and 
other games. 

Reservations should he made at once through 
R. D. Benson, chairman. Industrial Conference, 
Room 70,3, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


‘Railway Reminhccnses 
(Continued from Page 6) 

large saloons of the ‘Continental’ was the first 
experience we had had of that mode of indoor 
lighting. It was startlingly brilliant, but the 
occasional dicker of the lamps was unpleasant. 
The brilliant white gleam had a remarkable effect 
on the black and white marble chequered floor, 
and on the black faces of the coloured waiters. 
Mr. Russell, our fellow-traveller, introduced us 
to his old friend. Mr. Childs, the proprietor of 
the Philadelphia Ledger, a newspaper of wide 
renown, and we were shown over the Ledger 
office, which is one of the sights of the place. 
Mr. Henry Crosfield was charmed with the town 
and all its Quaker associations; lie constantly 
commented on the kindness shown him, and 
eulogized ‘ The Friends ’ to the disparagement 
of those who claimed descent from the Pilgrim 
Fathers whose treatment of the Quakers still 
ruffled him. Mr. G. B. Roberts, the President 
of the Railway, was among those who welcomed 
us to Philadelphia, and so was Mr. Griscome, 
then interested in the International Navigation 
Company, and Mr. Hickley, of the Baltimore and 
Wilmington Line. 

“ Baltimore was the next point of interest. 
We made the tour of the harbour and saw the 
terminus of the Baltimore and Ohio Line, whence 
tobacco in large quantities was being shipped. 
Mr. G. E. Wilkins, of the Baltimore and Potomac 
Railroad, acted as guide to our party in our 
drive through the town and Druid Park. On 
the way I called and left my card with a gentle¬ 
man named ‘ Neal.’ who had written to me in 
New York asking if he and I were related. I 
could only tell him that our modes of spelling 
our names indicated no recent connection between 
our families.” 

(To be continued in Next Issue.) 


“ (fngineman ” or “ Engineer ” 

A CCORDING to recent announcements, the 
United States Civil Service Commission 
has adopted the use of the term “ engine- 
man ” in lieu of “ engineer ” in advertising 
examinations for positions, the duties of which 
are the operation, maintenance, and repair of 
stationary or moving engines the performance of 
which does not require a professional education. 

In reaching a decision as to the adoption of 
this usage the commission wrote to classification 
experts, engineering societies, and individual 
personnel men. The opinion was unanimous that 
the term “ engineman ” was one suitable and less 
susceptible to confusion than any other term 
which might be used .—Railway Review. 
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{F$eneficiaries Are Paid $57,100 


S INCE a similar list was published in Tiie Bulletin of March 1, last, forty-three death claims, 
aggregating $57,100 have been paid to the beneficiaries of employes who held Group Insurance 
policies. The table below is indicative of two important facts; first, that the employes men¬ 
tioned had-deeply at heart the'interest of those who were dependent upon them for support and, second, 
that they fully appreciated the consideration of the Management in providing a plan of such splen¬ 
did scope. 

It may be said and without possible contradiction, that not a single cent of this $57,100 would 
have contributed to the relief of the beneficiaries that received it except as it was remitted to them 
in settlement of Group Insurance claims for these insurance holdings were in addition to and apart 
from any other insurance the subscriber might have held. In not a few instances, the subscribers 
no longer were eligible for insurance as ordinarily written either because of age or physical condition. 

The cost of Group Insurance is so nominal that even though an employe is heavily insured in 
other ways, he .cannot well afford to go without it. Ten cents a day, possibly, is the carrying charge 
on the average policy holdings. Little enough, is it not, when the benefits to be derived are to be 
considered ? 


Name 

Occupation 

Residence 

Date Died 

Claim 

Berry, Stephen D. (P) 

Watchman (Police) 

Scranton 

Mar. 31 

$1,000 

Bovd. David 

Electric Welder 

Watervliet 

Apr. 2o 

2 400 


Patrolman 

Mechanicville 

Jan. 27 

1.000 

Cronin, William 

Machinist Helper 

Whitehall 

Jan. 30 

1 400 

Daley. John 

Laborer 

Watervlict 

Apr. 21 

500 

Davis, Betty A. 

Clerk 

Albany 

Apr. 17 

..00 

Dellio, .John 

Section Foreman 

llarpursville 

Mar. 25 

1,800 


Conductor 

Albany 

Feb. 7 

500 

Dunham. Fred A. 

Crossing Watchman 

Watervliet 

Apr. 11 

1.400 


Checker 

Mechanicville 

Feb. <J 

1.000 

Forbes, John W. 

Yardmaster 

Carbondale 

Apr. 29 

2.600 

Forget, George E. 

Machinist Appr. 

(‘ohoes 

Apr. 2 

1.000 

Hayes, Daniel 

Sectionman 

Greenfield 

Apr. 11 

1 200 

Ide, Elmer E. 

Station Helper 

Corinth 

Apr. 1 

1.400 

Jones, C. Kelley 

Mine Inspector 

la r bond ale 

Mar. 10 

3.000 


Trucker 

Albany 

Apr. , 

1 SOO 

LaFrance. Ambrose 

Crossing Watchman 

Whitehall 

Mar. 2 

1 000 


Watchman 

Mechanicville 

Mar. 23 

1.000 

Lee, John 

Locomotive Engineer 

Watervliet 

Feb. 26 

2.200 

Logan. Patrick 

Crossing Watchman 

Scranton 

Feb. 10 

250 

McIntosh. Edward L. 

Loco. Inspector 

Oneonta 

Mar. 11 

2.400 

McKeon, Bernard 

Crossing Watchman 

Fort Edward 

Mar. 7 

250 

McLaughlin. James L. (P) 

Conductor 

Schenectady 

Jan. 20 

3.400 

McMillan. Leander K. (P) 

Loco. Engineer 

Whitehall 

Dec. 25 

500 

Moore, Edward A. 

Laborer 

Whitehall 

Apr. 10 

250 

Moran, John H. 

Police Sergeant 

Fort Edward 

Sept. 14 * 

2.000 

Moreness, Harry 

Loco. Engineer 

Oneonta 

Mar. 2 

1.400 

Neahr, David 

Laborer 

Richmondville 

Jan. 20 

500 

Pocc. Domenico 

Trackman 

Sidney 

Apr. 2S 

1.000 

Rivette, Joseph 

Cr. Watchman 

Whitehall 

Feb. 11 

500 

Roberts, Charles 

Loco. Engineer 

Schenectadv 

Feb. 17 

500 

Roliinson. George 

Cr. Watchman 

Hudson Falls 

Mar. 28 

1.000 

Resell. Sevmour M. 

Trucker 

Fort Edward 

Feb. 1 

1.200 

Scacehetta, Dominick 

Sectionman 

West Pawlet 

Apr. 9 

** 2 000 

Scola, Joseph 

Cr. Watchman 

Ticnnderoga 

Feb. 10 

1.000 

Seeley. Lewis W. 

Tinsmith 

Oneonta 

Mar. 12 

1.800 

Seriano, Felix 

Trackman 

Carbondale 

Nov. 27 

500 

Smith, Eli T. 

(Jerk 

Oneonta 

Jan. 21 

1.800 

Van Wie, Charles 

Machinist 

Watervliet 

Feb. 3 

1.600 

Vitelli, Pasquale 

Trackman 

Duanesburg 

Feb. 25 

1.200 

Walsh, John J. 

Cr. Watchman 

Plattsburg 

Jan. 4 

500 

Wilber, George II. 

Loco. Fireman 

Oneonta 

Apr. 1 

1.800 

Woodward, Claude 

Trackman 

Glens Falls 

Feb. 14 

250 


i P) Pensioned employe 
• 1924. 

** *1,000 Life; $1,000 Accidental Death and Dismemberment. 


1, 1925 
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FIRST ANNUAL D.&H. FIELD DAY 


(ALL DEPARTMENTS) 

--- -AT--— 

LAKE LADORE 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 15, 1925 


BASEBALL 

PENNSYLVANIA DIVISION vs. ALBANY GENERALS 

3:30 P. M. 

MARRIED MEN vs. SINGLE MEN 

11:30 A. M. 


SPORTS 


100- Yard Relay Race Potato Race Amateur Boxing 
Running Broad Jump Sack Race 100- Yard Dash 
Three-Legged Race Fat Man's Race Tug of War 
Swimming and Boat Races Shot Put, Etc. 


ADDED EVENTS FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN-PRIZES TO BE AWARDED 


AMUSEMENTS 

Boating Swimming Dancing Midway, Etc. 
Refreshments Served 

MUSIC BY BATES & NIESEN’S ORCHESTRA 


EVERYBODY WELCOME 






